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THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 
From Dr. Spring’s Discourse on the E.ccellence and 
Influence of the Female Character. 

Nor is there any reason why Christian females 
should be inattentive to their apparel. Let it be 
remembered, that we live under a dispensation 
which grants considerable liberty, in respect to ma- 
ny external circumstances ; that an excessive strict- 
ness about trifles leads to the neglect of substantial 
things; and that as the ‘kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink,’ so neither does it consist in any 
peculiarities of apparel, but in righteousness and 
peace, and joy, in the Holy Ghost.” Iam by no 
means preparedto subscribe to the sentiment that 
a woman should mark her Christian principles by 
any singularity inher dress. There are few things 
more preposterous, or anti-christian, orthat have led 
to more censurable results. A Christian woman 
ought to be distinguishable by her simplicity, her 
neatness, her economy, her healthful and becoming 
attire, but never by her stiffness and precision. Nor 
does the gospel proscribe all ornament in the arti- 
cle of clothing. It does, indeed, prohibit that pro- 
fusion of ornament which consists in a studied dis- 
play of personal decorations and costly array. But 
where does it interdict that decent regard to ex- 
ternal appearance, which gives respectability to the 
female character? A woman without respectability, 
is without influence ; and without influence, she is 
without power of doing good. Nor dol hesitate to 
say, that it is nd’part of the religion of the Gospel 
fora female to be very scrupulous in avoiding the 
common modes of apparel. I believe there is much 
more anxiety, and much more attention to dress, 
and much more sin in studiously avoiding them, 
than in naturally falling in with them. Fashions, 
which characterize a gay and worldly circle, a Chris- 
tian woman will avoj@.” But how ridiculous would 
would she appear, to disregard the spirit of the age, 
and cleave tothe habiliment of her ancestors, while 
the prevalent modes of dress among persons of her 
own class, are not inconsistent with modesty and 
decorum. And let it not besforgotten, that there 
is no intrinsic evil in méie dress of any kind. So 
long as the heart is not corrupted, nor the best in- 
terest of men injured by the garments we wear, 


they are of little account inthe sight of God. And 
is there no reason to believe that vanity may insinu- 
ate itself into the mind from the love of plainness 
and singularity? Do we not kpow enough of hu- 
man nature to be satisfied, that a woman who is ha- 
bitually well dressed, think less of her apparel, than 
the woman who is well dressed only occasionally, 
and whose thoughts are incessantly occupied about 
the dress of her neighbors? An Indian may be as 
vain of her blanket, and a Quaker of her bonnet and 
cap, as a coxcomb is of the newest fashion, ora 
courtier of his splendid retinue. And what would 
become of the interests of society, if you proscribe 
ali the ornaments and conveniences of dress? To 
what untold multitudes do these give useful em- 
ployment’? How large a portion of the Church of 
God do they elevate above want and suffering ?— 
How many benevolent institutions are maintained 
in existence by the industry of females, in forming 
articles of mere ornament and fancy ? And how ma- 
ny streams of charity do they fill, which, without 
them, would be dry ? 

I should be loth to have these suggestions misun- 
derstood or perverted. I plead not for excess and 
profusion in apparel. Extravagance and finery in 
dress I would censure and condemn. A fop, ora 
belle, | would hold in steady contempt. All atten- 
tion to personal appearance which excludes higher 
and more important objects from the mind, is incon- 
sistent with a pure religion. Against the splendor, 
gaiety and fickleness of fashion, the pure and unas- 
suming influence of Christian piety is nature array- 
ed. And vanity, splendor, and extravagance in 
clothing, are the result of vitiated taste, and never 
become the person half so well as a beautiful sim- 
plicity and neatness. But while I say this, I cannot 
believe that the religion of the Gospel requires that 
we should have no regard to the feelings and opin- 
P ions of human society ; or that we should divest our- 
selves of that self-respect, which renders us respec- 
ted and useful in the world. 

It is possible these thoughts may offend.—But 
sure am I, they present no cause of offence to the 
most self-denying mind. There isa spirit in some 
of our most excellent females in relation to the arti- 
cle of dress, that requires a more prayerful self-ex- 
amination than it has received. 

For myself, 1 do not believe there is any thing 
praiseworthy in that spirit of female curiosity which 
interferes with the dress of her fellow-christians, 
and would reduce the taste of the community to 
any standard.—And I have always found that those 
females who are the most officious in those matters 
are, with few exceptions, the very persons who 
would lead the fashion, if it were in their power.— 
To such persons I would say, the spirit of God af- 
firms of a virtuous woman, that ‘all her household 
are clothed in scarlet ; that she maketh herself cover- 
ings of tapestry, and that her clothing is silk and 
purple.” 

And the same neatness and taste which ought to 
be discoverable in a lady’s person, ought to be seen 
in her family, her residence, her furniture, and that, 
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whether it be ample and rich or scanty and poor.— 
There is a degree of those virtues which ought to 
pervade a woman’s entire sphere, and with 
which, society would degenerate into the barbarism 
and violence of the dark ages. And hence this ele- 
vation of character is always one of the effects of 
Christianity upon barbarous nations. It is asad 
misconception that the law of God excludes every 
thing that is refined or ornamental, and restricts hu 
man énjoyments merely to what is necessary to hu- 
man subsistence. Cearse and depraved indeed, 
would be that society in which there is nothing for 
the ease and convenience of life. So long as man- 
kind have a social as well as a moral nature; the cul- 
tivation of an elevated and refined spirit in the f@ 
male sex, deserves a place among her obvious ex- 
cellencies. But I will add, 

Of all others, Personal Piety forms the distin 
guished excellence of the female character. 

‘*Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but the 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shull be praised.” 
The virtues to which we have alluded are the glory 
of a woman, but piety constitutes the crown of her 
glory. I speak not of that piety which exists only 
in name, but of that which has its seat in the heart; 
which subdues the native alienation of the mind to 
God and holiness ; which transforms and new cre- 
ates the soul; and which concentrates them for- 
ever upon the living God asits portion. Religion 
in woman, as well as in man, is not only ‘of the 
operation of God,” but the result of reflection, com 
parison, and choice, and consists in a cheerful and 
happy renunciation of all the heart holds dear, for 
Jesus Christ, and of every opposing interest for h's 
kingdom and glory. And this is her distinguished 
excellence. Let the fear of God and the love of 
Jesus Christ control her domestic virtues ; let the 
humility, patience, faith, hope, charity and resigna- 
tion of the Gospel become interwoven with her per- 
sonal accomplishments, and sweeten and govern 
her conduct ; and how lovely is such a woman ! 

* - * * * * * * 

How infinitely superior are her charms to all the 
fascinations of beauty, all the splendor of external 
accomplishment, and all ‘* delirious joys of giddy 
dissipation!” How invaluable does such a woman 
appear, adorned and dignified, not only by all that 
earth can give, but decked in the robes of that piety 
and loveliness which earth can neither give nor take 
away. 

—2 +o 
CIRCASSIAN WOMEN. 

History, travellers, and romance, have said no- 
thing of the beauty of the Circassian women, which 
is not below the truth. Beauty has been consider- 
ed as an imaginary being, a thing of invention = and 
to justify this idea it has been alleged, that what is 
beautiful to the eyes of one people is not so to those 
ef another; that a Chinese beauty would have no 
charms in France or England, and, in like manner, 
that a French or English beauty would have no at- 





tractions in the eyes ofa Chinese. But the beauty 
of the Circassian women is a sufficient answer te 
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Luis reasoning, since they are acknowledged to be 
beautiful by all nations. ‘They are every where 
sought after; and are the ornament of a}! the se- 
raglios of ‘Asia, Africa, and Europe, because they 
possess that pleasing union of features ; that pro- 
portion of all the parts of the body, that splendor, 
those brilliant tints, that whole that cannot be de- 
fined, but which exists, and necessarily constitutes 
beauty, since all men render it homage. 

It is only in this point of view that the inhabi- 
tants of Circassia (a country between the Caspian 
and the Black seas,) deserve the attention of the ob- 
serving traveller, It will easily be conceived that 
the nation which considers women as merchandize 
can never make her a companion, nor consider mar- 
riage as a sacred and indissoluble union. We find, 
accordingly, that the Circassians have many wives, 
whom they change at pleasure, but the first wife 
always has a superiority over the others, which no- 
thing can take away, and which she retains till 
death. 

The first wife, who is usually married when ex- 
tremely young, is purchased like the rest in the 
public markets, where an innumerable multitude 
of women are exposed to sale, habited in the man- 
ner which is judged most likely to exite the desire 
of the buyer. No inquiry is made with respect to 
whence the woman was brought, and if the names 
of ber parents are asked, it is only to ascertain whe- 
ther she derives her birth from a stock of pure and 
acknowledged beauty. The usual price of a beau- 
tiful Circassian female is from eight to ten thousand 
piastres. 

Women being the principal commerce in Circas- 
sia, every thing in their education and habitual life 








has for its object to preserve their beauty and fa- 
cilitate its developement. All domestic occupa- 

tions are abandoned to the slaves—-women are sole- 

ly employed with the arts of the toilette and the 

means of pleasing. They make it a particular study 

to modulate their voice in soft and melodious tones, 

and to display grace and elegance in every motion. 

‘Their habitations are intermingled with gardens, 

and_form small villages very near to each other, and 

consisting of about twenty houses each. And in 

the middle of each of these villages is a strongly for- 

tified tower, in which, in case of invasion, they shut 

the women and the riches of the country. These 
towers, as well as all the houses, are built of wood, 
decorated with great art, and finished with taste. 

‘The dress of the Circassian men is a mixture of 
the Greek and Turkish habits. It consists of a pair 
pf wide pantaloons, buskins, a close boddice fasten- 
ed with a girdle, a kind of domino with open sleeves, 
and a cap or turban not very high, broad at the top 
and narrow at the bottom. They shave their beards, 
leaving very long mustachios. 

The dress of the women is more simple and pleas- 
ing. It consists of pantaloons, a boddice, and a leng 
robe in the American taste, or a large furred pelisse. 
From the cap or bonnet, of the shape of a sugar 
loaf, hangs a veil. This bonnet is richly ornament- 
ed with pearls. 

The dress is never sold with the women, unless 
agreed for separately. The Circassian women, 
however, like the European, wear under all, a li- 
nen garment which they change every day, and 

this garment the seller is obbged to give with the 


women to the purchaser. In this state he delivers 
his merchandize.—{ Wilders’ Hibernian Magazine. 





Novella, the daughter of a celebrated Doctor of 
Laws at the University of Bologn, in the fourteenth 
century, was so erudite as to fill her father’s chair, 
when sickness, indolence, or business, prevented 
his fulfilling the duties of his profession himself. — 
Her beauty, nevertheless, wus so great, that she was 
obliged to lecture behind a curtain, lest her charms 
should distract the attention of the students. 
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FROM MAJOR LONG’S EXPEDITION. 
STORY OF AMPATO SAPA. 

This beautiful spot in the Mississippi, (Falls of St. 
Anthony, ) is not without a tale to hallow its scene- 
ry, and heighten the interest which, of itself, it is 
calculated to produce. To Wazekota, an old Indian, 
we are indebted for the narration of the following 
transaction, to which his mother was an eyewitness. 
An Indian of the Dacato nation had united him- 
self in early life to a youthful female, whose name 
was Ampato Sapa, which signifies the parK pay— 
with her he lived happily for several years, appa- 
rently enjoying every comfort which the savage life | 
can afford. ‘Their union had been blessed with two | 
children; on whom both parents doated with that | 
depth of feeling which is unknown to such as have | 
other treasures besides those that spring from na- 
ture. The man had acquired a reputation as a hun- 
ter, which drew round him many families, who were 
happy to place themselves under his protection, 
and avail themselves of such part of his chase as he 
needed not for the maintenance of his family. De- 
sirous of strengthening their interest with him, 
some of them invited him to form a connexion with 
their family, observing at the same time, that a man 
of his talents and importance required more than 
one woman to wait upon the numerous guests whom 
his reputation would induce to visit his lodge.— 
They assured him that he would soon be acknow- 
ledged as a chief, and that in this case, a second 
wife was indispensable, Fired with the ambition § 
of obtaining high honors, he resolved to increase his 
importance by an union-with the daughter of an in- 
fluential man of his tribe. He had accordingly 
taken a second wife, without ever mentioning the 
subject to his former companion. Being desirous to 
introduce his bride into his lodge, in the manner 
which should be least offensive to the mother of his 
children, for whom he still retained much regard : 
** You know, said he, that I can love no woman 
so fondly as I doat upon you. With regret, have I 
seen you of late subjected to toils which must be 
oppressive to you, and from which I would gladly 
relieve you ; yet 1 know no other way of doing so, 
than by associating with you in the household du- 
ties one who shall relieve you from the trouble of en- 
tertaining the numerous guests, whom my growing 
importance in the nation Collects around me. I have 
therefore resolved upon taking another wife, but 
she shall always be subject to your control, as she 

will always rank in my affections second to you.” — 
With the utmost anxiety and the deepest concern, 
did bis companion listen to this unexpected propo- 
sal. She expostulated in the kindest terms, entreat- 
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love and the purest conjugal affection could sug. 
gest. She replied to all the objections which his 
duplicity led him to raise. Desirous of winning her 
from opposition, the Indian still concealed the se- 
cret of his union with another, while she redoubled 
all her care to convince him that she was equal to 
the task imposed on her. When he again spoke on 
the subject, she pleaded all the endearments of their 
past life—she spoke of his former fondness for her, 
of his regard for her happiness and that of their mu- 
tual offspring, and bade him beware of the conse. 
quences of this fatal purpose of his. Finding her 
bent upon withholding her consent,to his plan, he 
informed her that all opposition on her part was un. 
necessary, as he had already selected another part- 
ner; and that if she could not see his new wife as 
a friend, she must receive her asa necessary incum- 
brance, for he had resolved that she should be an 
inmate of hishouse. Distressed at this information, 

she watched her opportunity, stole away from the 

cabin with her infants, and fled to a distance where 
her father was. With him she remained until a par- 
ty of Indians with whom he lived went up the Mis- 
sissippi on a winter hunt. In the Spring, as they 

were returning with their canoes, loaded with pel- 
tries, they encamped near the falls. In the morn. 
ing as they left it, she lingered near the spot, then 

launched her light canoe, entered into it with her 

children, and paddled down the stream singing her 
death song. Too late did her friends perceive it— 

their attempts to prevent her from proceeding were 

of no avail—she was heard to sing in a doleful voice 
the past pleasures which she had enjoyed, while 

she was the undivided object of her husband’s af: 

fection—finally her voice was drowned in the sound 

of the cataract—the current carried down her frail 
bark with inconceivabie rapidity—it came to the 
edge of the precipice, was seen for a moment enve 

loped with spray, but never after was a trace of the 
canoe or its passengers seen, Yet, it is stated by 
the Indians that often in the morning a voice had 
been heard to sing a doleful ditty along the edge ot 
the fall, and that it, dwells on the inconstancy ot 
her husband. Nay, some assert that her spirit has 
been seen wandering near the spot with her chil 

dren wrapped to her bosom. Such are the tales o 
traditions that the Indians treasure up, and which 
they relate to the voyager, forcing a tear from the 
eyes of the most relentless, 

_——_ 
INTERESTING FACT. 

The following interesting fact of a 
young Indian Chief, of the Pawnee na- 
tion; at the foot of the Rocky Mountaios, 
who was on a visit to Washington inthe 
winter of 1824, is extracted from a letter 
of the Reverend Richard Reece, to the 
editor of the London Wesleyan Methodist 
Magazine: : 

“This young warri of fine size, fi- 
gure and countenance, is now about 25 
years old. At the age of 21, his heroic 
deeds had acquired for him in his nation, 
the rank of the bravest of the brave.”— 
The savage practice of torturing and 
burning to death their prisoners, existed 
in his nation. An unfortunate female was 
destined to this horrible death. The fatal 




















ed him with all the arguments which undisguised 











hour had arrived, the trembling victim 
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far from home and her friends, was@fas- 
tened to a stake, the whole tribe was as- 
sembled on the surrounding plain, to wit- 
ness the awful scene. Just when the wood 
was about to be kindled, and the specta- 
tors were ov the tip-toe of expectation, 
this young warrior, who sat composedly 
among the chiefs, having before prepared 
two fleet horses, with the necessary pro- 
visions, sprang from his seat, rushed thro’ 
the crowd, loosened the victim, seized 
her in his arms, placed her on one of the 
horses, mounted the other himself, and 
made the utmost speed toward the nation 
and friends of the captive. The multi- 
tude,dumb and nerveless with amazement 
at the daring deed, made no effort to res- 
cue their victim from her deliverer.— 
They viewed it as the act of the Great 
Spirit, submitted toit without a murmur, 
and quietly retired to their village.—The 
released captive was accompanied thro’ 
the wilderness toward her home, till she 
was out of danger. He then gave her the 
worse on which she rode, with the neces- 
sary provision for the remainder of her 
journey, and they parted. On his return 
to the village, such awas the respect en- 
tertained for him, that no inquiry was 
made into his conduct; no censure was 
passed on it3 and since this transaction, 
po buman Sacrifice has been offered in this 
or any other of the Pawneetribes. Of 
what influence is one bold act in a good 
cause! 

On the publication of this anecdote at 
Washington, the young ladies of Miss 
W bite’s seminary, in that city, presented 


| this brave and humane Indian, with a 
“handsome silver medal, on which waen- 


graven an eres inscription, ahd 
accompanied by @Mpaddress, of which the 
following is the close:—* Brother, accept 
this token of our esteem; always wear it 
for our sake; and when you have again 
the power to save a p woman from 
death and torture, think of this and of us, 
and fly to her rescue.” 





VARIZTY. 
SUPERSTITION OF SAILORS. 
From“ Foreign Scenes and T'ravelling Recreations.” 
BY JOHN HOWISON, ESQ. 

Almost all the superstitions of seamen embrace 
the idea of an over-ruling Providence ; and though 
no people in the world are less influenced by reli- 
gion, in so far as regards the tenor of their lives, 
they betray a lively confidence in divine protection, 
and usually solicit it when the hour of danger ar- 
tives. They consider themselves peculiarly situat- 
ed with respect to future destiny, and rewards and 
punishments, and think they will be less severely 
dealt with hereafter than other classes of society, 
on the ground that the hardships and dangers to 
which their mode of life exposes them are actually 
equivalent to the torments of purgatory. Jvheir 
superstitious regard for the small bird the 
stormy petrel, arises from their belief that these ani- 
mals follow ships for the purpose of picking up the 
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souls of seamen that are lost in tempests, and carry- 
ing them to the bosom of their Creator. I have 
heard ship-masters seriously entreat their passen- 
gers not to kill or annoy these winged servants of 
heaven. The following circumstance, which is 
strongly illustrative of the reality and power of the 
superstition now mentioned, was related to me by 
the son of the individual under whose observation it 
occurred. He had been with his regiment in the 
Mediterranean for several years, and was returning 
to England in a trading vessel. He was the only 

passenger on board, and her commander being an 
agreeable person for his station, they became inti- 
mate, and were constantly in each other’s company. 

One beautiful calm evening, when seated in the 

cabin together, their conversation turned upon the 

pleasure of revisiting home and of meeting beloved 
friends after a long absence from both. The ship- 
master pointed to the sun, which was then setting, 

and said that he hoped to see it descend with equal 
loveliness behind the mountains that encompassed 
his native valley. 

He then spoke with passionate fondness of his 
young wife and his two children, and remarked that 
he had at that moment such a vivid recollection of 
their features that they seemed almost tangible.— 
He was interrupted by a stormy petrel entering the 
cabin through one of the stern windows. It flew 
round the apartment three times and then disap- 
peared. He instantly started up, exclaiming, “ all is 
over with me! I shall never see my family more !” 
and burst into tears. His passenger inquired the 
cause of his agitation, and endeavored to soothe him, 
but without avail; **I have received an intimation 
of my death from the bird which has just visited 
us,” said the shipmaster. “ None of its species ever 
approach human beings except for a similar pur- 
pose. I die three days hence, and it will carry 
away my soul. No winds, however favorable, can 
convey us home before the fatal moment arrives.” 
He then requested to be left alone, and after some 
hours seclusion, came upon deck with an air of the 
deepest despondency. The weather continued de- 
lightful, and the vessel made rapid progress in her 
voyage ; but her commander seemed indifferent to 
every thing, and daily declined in health and 
strength, notwithstanding all the reasoning and 
consoling attentions of his passenger. He employ- 
ed much of his time in making arrangements rela- 
tive to his family, and died about the period he had 
predicted. 





A PAGAN ATHEIST. 

Dionysius, the King of Sicily, was an 
infidel of the first magnitude. He abso- 
lutely made a pastime of sacrilege, and 
cracked his jokes upon the gods while he 
plundered their temples. He put a wool- 
len garment upon the image of Jupiter 
Olympus, instead of the golden robe with 
which Hiero had cl@shed it, and excused 
the sacrilege by saying “ Exchange was 
no robbery,” and that he ‘consulted the 
ease and health of the god, both for sum- 
mer and winter.” He played the barber 
to the statue of Esculapius, and shaved 
off his golden beard, saying that since 
“ Apollo, his father, was beardless, it was 
but good manners for his son to be so 





too.”” When he came into the temple 
of Mars at Syracuse, and saw in the god’s 
hand a sword, the hilt of which was set 
with diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, he 
made a bow to it, and t@ok the sword 
from the extended arm of the god, assert- 
ing “that he had presented it to him; 
and that he should be ungrateful, and in- 
deed impious, not to accept the gift!” 
wa emere 
Anew way of curing Capricious Singers, or of mak- 
ing the unwilling sing. 

John Abell, a famous singer and per- 
former on the lute, in the 17th century, 
one day, during his stay at Warsaw, was 
requested by the King of Poland to sing 
at Court. Abell peremptorily refused ; 
and though it was intimated to him that 
be would probably suffer from the royal 
displeasure, he still persisted in declin- 
ing it, and sent the King an apology by 
letter. In answer to this, he received a 
regular summons to appear at a certain 
hour in the King’s Palace. Abell obey- 
ed, and though at first courteously enough 
received, he was presently forced to sit 
down in an arm chair that stood in the 
midst of a grand hall. No sooner was he 
seated, than the chair flew up with him 
toa great beight. The King, with his 
whole Court, now made his appearance 
on a gallery opposite to Abell, and, at the 
same time, a number of wild bears, of 
which there never was yet a scarcity in 
that country, were driven into the hall.— 
The poor vocalist, almost dead with 
fright, was now addressed by the King, 
and was left to choose, either to sing in- 
stantly, or to be let down and to await his 
fate among the unceremonious inhabi- 
tants of the desert. Which part poorAbe!! 
took, itis needless to mention, but the 
facetious narrator of this well authenti- 
cated anecdote says, Abell could not re- 
sist such a powerful mode of persuasion, 
and, whether con amore or not, he sang 
so beautifuily that the King and bears lis- 
tened in silent admiration. 

A Sindlppliinise 

The celebrated Mademoiselle Lecouv- 
reur, of the Theatre Francais, passing 
through the streets at a very late hour, 
on a cold raw night, was accosted by a 
poor woman with four little children on 
her back, who, in a tone of bitter suffer- 
ing, beseeched the actress to take pity 
on her destitute condition. Mademoiselle 
Lecouvreur searched in her pockets, and 
finding nothing: ‘ \Vait,’ said she, *‘ my’ 
good woman, I will give you more than 
you could have heped for,’ and instantly 
throwing off her mantle, she began to re- 
cite the imprecations of Cowil/a, with a 


| vehemence and superior talent which soon 


collected a crowd around her, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the season.— 
She then made acollection among the au- 
ditors, and with the fruits of her charita- 
ble exertion, gave the poor woman a suf- 
ficient sum to provide lodging and clothes 
for her infants. 
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HE’S GOT THE MITTEN. 

Much is expressed in this short sentence. It tells 
of hopes withered, and dreams of happiness fled 
and gone perhaps forever. The young and the 
thoughtless may sneer at the unfortunate victim, 
and the cold worldling may drgp some passing re- 
mafk upon it, but if some singte old gentleman like 
myself should hear that short exclamation, it would 
elicit a warmer and a tenderer sentiment. His mind 
would unconsciously travel back to the days of his 
youth and dwell upon the period when he too had 
received this memento of thoughtless pride and 
girlish prudery. 

To me it is peculiarly affecting. The girls indeed 
laugh at my gray hairs and peaked nose, and quiz 
my gaunt-like appearance—Yet I was once young 
and gay, and my happiest hours passed in the so- 
ciety of maids as blooming and handsome as them- 
selves. And from one of the fairest*of her sex I 
received that curse of youth and terror of bachelors 
**the mitien.” It came scorching and deadening 
in its influence, and blasted anticipation in the 
bud. I never loved again. Many years have since 
passed away and my age is lone and dreary. My 
home is cheerless and my fire-side unoccupied ;— 
life itself is devuid of charms, and when I search for 
the cause, I travel back through many a wintry 
year, to that bleak spot in my youth, when—** / got 
the mitten.” 

If then I hear of one in a similar situation, have I 
not cause to say that it affects me? ‘Too plainly 
does it tell me of feelings trifled with, and affec- 
tions spurned and trampled in the dust. It reminds 
me of those days that are gone and the visions of 
my childhood—of hope, and love, and-the thousand 
bright dreams that played round my heart when 
life was young and buoyant. Those days, alas! are 
no more—my friends are away—and the season of 
youth can never return. With sorrow I confess it, 
1 belong to the fraternity of “ we single gentlemen,” 
and am now, at fifty-five, a thin, spindle-shanked 
Old Bachelor, weary of the world and unknown to 
its enjoyments. 

In defence of the ‘ brotherhood,” I must say, 
however, that I believe in nine instances out of ten, 
they can date the commencement of their resolu- 
tion to lead a single life from that only cause ; nor 
can it be doubted that many an unfortunate maiden 
has had reason to lament her indiscretion, and, with 
benumbed fingers and a chill old age, has regretted 
the day that she gave her lover “raz mitTEN.” 

—+e— 

Music is the language of love, the ve- 
hicle of amorous conversation. A crotch- 
et has caught many a heart, and a semi- 
quaver cracked more than one brain. It 
is dangerous to listen to the music of 
pretty lips; there is something catching 
aboutit. I never seea young Miss at her 
piano, playing one of those melting lan- 
guishing airs, without being reminded of 
the bird that is taught to sing sweetly in 
its cage to decoy others into the trap.— 
A piano is a perfect man-trap.—[ Bos. Gal. 

et 3) 
FOR Th GARLAND. 
Any thing relative to Robert Burns, the “ Ayrshire 
Bard,” cannot fail to afford pleasure and interest to 
those who admire wit, genius, and originality. The 








following epigram I read in manuscript when a boy. 
{ have never seen it in print. I think it not unwor- 
thy the author. I[t carries with it the characteristic 
boldness of his genius and the independence of his 
mind. Though poor, dependent, and aspiring, his 
genius could not be fettered by the terrors of pow- 
er or the glare of majesty. The subject of the epi- 
gram is George III. who, it is well known, was a 
monarch of naturally weak intellect, and subject to 
periodical fits of derangement. He had one of 
those attacks at an advanced period of his life, the 
symptoms of which were considered dangerous and 
alarming. His physicians deemed it necessary to 


have his head shaved and blisters applied, to raise 
his ideas from their stupor, and restore his faculties 
to their primitive strength and energy ; an account 
of which was published in the papers of the day.— 
The rural bard, upon reading it, wrote the following 
lines, which you may publish, if you think proper. 


: ERINUS. 
**1f blisters to his head applied 
Some little sense bestow, 
What pity ’tis they were not tri’d 
Some twenty vears ago.” 
Hanpvens-Ferny, Serr. 24, 1825. 


POETRY. 


FROM THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. — 
SONG OF THE FAIRIES. 
When round is spread the veil of night, 
And Earth lies in a dream— 
When every planet’s twinkling light 
Plays on the quiet stream— 
Then fairies wander from their home, 
And through the sky in freedom roam. 

















We seek the couch where Beauty lies, 
Some airy shapes assume, 

And when her cheek a deep blush dyes, 
Fan it with dewy plume ; 

The fair one dreams of misty forms, 

Ideal Love her bosom warms. 


When Care lays down his weary head, 
Inviting gentle rest, 
If sleep has from his eyelids fled, 
Till then his couch unprest, 
Our fairy spell his brow will smooth, 
To calm repose his sorrows sooth. 


If dark clouds round are hovering, 
To hide the moon’s bright glance, 
The glow-worm lifts her shining wing, 
And lights our mystic dance ; 
O’er summer’s silver-sprinkled mead, 
Our sportive revels there we lead. 


A wreath for that chaste maid we twine, 
Whose pure blood smoothly glides,— 
Whose heart is as a holy shrine 
Where purity abides ;— 
Her lips are unprofan’d—her brow 
Shall wear our flowery garland now. 


FROM THE SALEM GAZETTE. 
THE OCEAN. 
The Ocean has its silent caves, 
Deep, quiet, and alone ; 
Though there be fury on the waves, 
Beneath them there is none. 
The awful spirits of the deep 
Hold their communion there ; 
And there are those for whom we weep, 
The young, the t, the fair. 


Calmly the weary seamen rest 
Beneath their own blue sea, 

The ocean solitudesare blest, 
For there is purity. 

The earth has guilt, the earth has care, 
Unquiet are its graves ; 

But peaceful sleep is ever there, 
Beneath the dark blue waves. 











FROM THR SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
TO MY MOTHER. 
Love’s balmy kiss, love’s balmy kiss, 
What comfort doth that pledge impart ! 
And sheddeth rays of purest bliss 
Upon the sorrow-stricken heart : 
Like flowrets drooping ’neath the sun 
Reviveth in the evening dew, 
It soothes our, life, with wo o’errun, 
And gives, as *twere, existence new. 


Love’s fond caress, love’s fond caress, 
It strews the path of life with flowers, 
And kindly its endearments bless 
Our chequered way, our fieeting hours : 
When sickness her pale mantle throws 
O’er us, it mitigates the pain— 
It cheers our hearts, it soothes our woes, 
It smiles and all is well again. 


Think not this is the wanton’s love 

That twines so closely round the heart ; 
Such blandishments it is above, 

Purer the joys it doth impart : 
Oh, no! the richest treasure given 

Is that which sorrow can remove— 
The choicest, richest gift of Heaven 

Is sure a tender mother’s love. 


Then, dearest parent, long may Hx 

Who guards our life, directs our ways, 
Stretch his protecting arm o’er thee, 

In health and bliss prolong thy day®; 
And may they pass in calmness by, 

Warm’d by joy’s sun-beams from above— 
Thus bless’d, grant Heaven, long may I 

Merit a tender m *s love. SELIM> 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE PASSION FLOWER. 
Cast not, dear maid, the flower away, 
That shrinks from evening’s chilling dew ; 
Soon, trust me, shall the morning ray 
Its leaves unfold, its bloom renew. 


Say, dost thou ne’er in life behold 
A heart, that, like this timid flower, 
Droops when the withering world is cold, 
And clouds invade and tempests low’r ! 


Thgt heart is mine—from crowds I fly, 
)"shun their tumults vain andiloud, 
all believe that apath 

Enthralls me in its fett roud, 


But innocence and truth like thine, 
With magic spell can burst the chain, 

Shed o’er my path their rays divine, 
And wake myjeart to warmth again. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 

From the climes of the East, o’er the calm oeean 

waves, 
The vessel is gallantly sweeping, 
Where far, far below, in their red coral graves, 
The hearts of the shipwreck’e are sleeping. 

From = clime of the East, to their dear Scottish 

isle, 
The mariners gladly are steering— [toil, 
And bright are their prospects, and sweet is their 
For no storm on their path is appearing. 

They _ of their homes where their parents re- 

side, 
That shall greet them with tear drops of gladness; 
Where the wives of their love, each as gay as a bride, 
Shall lighten the heart of its sadness ; 

Where their children shall meet them with bright 

eyes of blue, 
And cheeks like summer-tide blossoms, 
Where their sweethearts await, like the lilies in dew, 
To drop overpower’d in their bosoms. 
But from slumber to tempest the ocean awakes, 
Like the lions in hunger that waken, 
And the canvass is scatter’d like winter snow-flakes, 
And the masts like a willow are shaken ; 
And = goes the mes like a star from the sky, 
When the storm on the night-wind is flying ; 
And now the green sea waves all quietly lie, 
‘Like the turf on the graves that are lying. 














